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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Pxixrers’ Circutar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
payable in advance, or 10 cents per number. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
[Advertisements sent from the country must be accompanied by the 
money, or no notice will be taken of them. Ten words make a line,]} 
Per Page, . . F ay ae . ° ° - $20 00 
“ Half Page, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 12 00 
“ Line, ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 25 
R. 8. MENAMIN, Propaisror, 


36 Hudson Street, Philad. 


“STRIKES.” 

We deprecate ‘‘strikes!”” We have rarely heard of one 
that ended satisfactorily, especially to those most prominent 
in inaugurating it, or that did not entail more or less actual 
suffering upon the families of some of the workmen con- 
cerned therein. And, although the damage is not so appa- 
rent, it necessarily follows that what injures the workman re- 
sults in loss to the employer, for we hold that their interests 
are identical, and not antagonistic, as some would have us 
believe. Therefore, we repeat, we deprecate strikes, whether 
on the part of the journeyman for an increase of wages, or 
in the shape of a ‘‘lock-out” by the employer to effect a 
reduction. 

There is something in the very sound of the word itself 
that stirs up the worst feelings, and creates a spirit of oppo- 
sition which is exceedingly hard to overcome. Webster 
gives as one of the definitions of this word, ‘‘strike—to make 
an attack.’’ Antony says of Octavius— 

“He at Philippi kept 

His sword e’en like a dancer, while I struck 

The lean and wrinkled Cassius.” 
According to these definitions, to ‘‘strike’’ is to make war; 
and who that has ever been engaged in one will deny that 
it is a very bitter species of warfare? While it does not 
necessarily follow that literal wounds are given and r. seived, 
and that lives are lost, (though both these things have hap- 
pened during ‘‘strikes;”) it is nevertheless war, and a great 
deal of ingenuity is exercised on either side to flank or cir- 
cumvent the other. 

Now, accepting the fact that it is making war upon one 
another, the question arises: Should either party declare war 
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| peace? Certainly not. The law of nations would not hold 
| that government guiltless that should disturb the peace of 
| the world by rushing into a war without endeavoring to 
settle amicably any difficulty which may have arisen between 
it and another. Nor should a community hold that party 
guiltless that should inaugurate a “strike,” without using 
all honorable means to obtain redress in a peaceable 
manner. 

War is a great evil, even to the victors, and the same is 
true of a ‘‘strike.” This being admitted, let us endeavor 
to indicate preventives of the evil. 

We will take the journeyman’s case first: A demand should 
never be made, either for an advance of wages or a reduction 
of the hours of labor, until three rules shall have been com- 
plied with. First, ascertain if the wages paid are inadequate, 
or the hours of labor too many. Second, ascertain, as nearly 
as possible, if it is within the power of the employer to pay 


for granted that this is the case. Third, should these in- 
quiries lead to the conclusion that it is necessary or just to 
require increase in compensation, or decrease in hours of 
labor, state the facts in a courteous and respectful manner 
to the employers, and invite a conference with them, so that 
all who are interested may hear the arguments pro and con. 
If this were done in a proper spirit, we do not think any 
class of employers would refuse to become a party to such 
conference. 

In cases where conferences are held, each party should be 
careful not to be too tenacious of its own particular views, 


obstinate according to the spirit in which he is approached ; 
and should bear in mind that it is unreasonable to expect | 
(especially in a country of free institutions) that either class 
can control the other wholly for its benefit. 

Let us add a few words to employers. When, in your | 
opinion, it is necessary to make changes, either in prices or 
anything else, do not endeavor to accomplish the object, as | 
has been too often attempted, by springing the matter sud- | 
denly upon the journeymen, with the assurance that if the | 
reduction is not immediately acceded to, or your views are 
not complied with, their situations will be instantly filled by 
parties who have been procured for such an emergency. 





until all honorable means have been exhausted to maintain 


This course will sometimes succeed, but it will oftener fail. 


the one or lessen the other,—for it is not always to be taken | 


but should recollect that it is man’s nature to be yielding or | 








SAMUEL LOAG, PRINTER, SANSOM STREET HALL, PHILADA. 
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There is an innate pride in man, which, when once aroused, 
will lead him to endure almost any sacrifice rather than sub- 
mit to a real or fancied wrong. Rather appeal to the good | 
sense of the men, and endeavor to prove that your position is | 
right. 

When such means of averting strikes are rejected, through 
pride or obstinacy, the results often prove injurious to em- 
ployers, by leading to the establishment of what are termed 
co-operative associations, the ultimate results of which are 
often injurious to the trade at large; since, to sustain them- 
selves, they are compelled to throw their goods on the market 
at rates lower than those of their former employers; who, in 
turn, must lower their selling prices, and consequently be less 
able to pay fair wages. On this point, we shall offer some 
more extended remarks in a future issue. 

For several years, a war was waged by the employing 
hatters of New York against the co-operative hat company— 
an association brought into existence by a strike. This con- 
test resulted in serious injury to the trade at large, and led 
to the bankruptcy of some of the leading hatters of that 
city. The recent ‘‘lock-out” by the ‘National Association 
of Iron Founders” immediately induced the journeymen 
stove-moulders to initiate movements for a co-operative 
foundry. The ground has been purchased, and over $50,000 
have already been subscribed. The hatters of Yonkers, 
N. Y., for a similar cause, have raised about $70,000 to start 
a hat factory. The morocco dressers of this city are taking 
similar steps, from the same cause. The printers of Boston, 
Detroit, and Richmond are fighting the Associated Press, by 
publishing newspapers which are the children of ‘ strikes.” 
It is not too much to say that all these difficulties could have 
been avoided had the parties shown a mutual disposition to 
compromise. 

We sincerely hope that when any questions hereafter arise 
between employers and employees in our business, they will 
set an example to other trades, by settling all disputed points 
by reason and argument rather than by ‘strikes’ or 
‘**lock-outs.”’ 


- 7. 





Tom Tuums Carps.—We picked up a few days since the 
smallest specimen of business cards that we ever remember 
to have seen. We understand that this enterprising firm 
have ordered one million of these cards. This beats all the 
orders for cards that we have ever heard of. The following 
is an exact fac simile: 


Wanamaker & Browa, | 
PGPULAR 
CLOTHING, 
OAK HALL, 
| 6th & Market Ste. 


OAC, ©R , SANSOM ST WALL 


Sth & Market- 
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There seems just at present to be a great rivalry among 
printers generally to see who will turn out the most unique | 
specimens of cards and other job work, and many have suc- 
ceeded in producing samples of work that a few years ago 
would have been rejected as spoiled by the customer, but 
which are now eagerly sought after. So we go, from one | 
extreme to another. 


CIRCULAR. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Editor Printers’ Circular: 
It was our good fortune to partake of the luxuriant 
hospitality of Messrs. Jessup & Moore and Mr. Martin 


| Nixon, when they opened their extensive Wood Pulp Works 


to the inspection of the trade. An intimate acquaintance, 
of long standing, with the gentlemen named, had prepared 
us for a liberal entertainment, but the reality far exceeded 
our most sanguine anticipations. The works are on a 
magnificent scale, and do credit to the liberality and 
enterprise of all concerned in their erection. The ride 
to the works, in pleasant coaches, created a proper ap- 
petite for the enjoyment of the bountiful lunch which 
awaited the arrival of the guests. After proper attention to 
the refreshment of the inner man, a critical examination of 
the various departments followed, and we traced the log of 
wood, from the cart which hauled it to the works, through 
all the various processes of chopping, boiling, washing, roll- 
ing, bleaching, drying, &e., until it reached the beautiful 
Fourdrinier machine, from which it emerged in the shape of 
fair white sheets of well finished paper, ready for the print- 
er’s use. 

Wonderful transformation! surpassing the mysteries of 
Aladdin! We saw the mighty monarchs of the forest, the 
tall and stately hemlock, the graceful poplar, and the sturdy 
bass-wood tree, crushed beneath the ‘‘great iron wheel,”’ 
boiled to pulp, and rolled out into clear and polished paper, 


| fitted to receive the im press of type, and carry forth to eager 


readers ‘‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 

The long walk through the works, and the brisk ride 
homeward, renewed our appetite, and enabled us to do full 
justice to the dinner served up at the Continental in the 
most approved style of that princely hotel. 

In due season, our worthy Mayor, the Hon. Morton 
McMichael, called to order, and after extending a hearty 
welcome to the guests, in the name of Messrs. Jessup & 
Moore and Martin Nixon, announced, that though he was 
Mayor of the city, he could not, in this presence, forget that 
he was the old horse of the Press, and felt the spirit of his 
craft upon him. A short, but very happy speech, was closed 
with the remark, that as there was no settled programme for 
the evening, he should call upon his friend, H. G. Jones, 
Esq., to speak on behalf of Messrs. Jessup & Moore and Mr. 
Martin Nixon. 

Mr. Jones declared himself to be a lawyer, and not inte- 
rested in the manufacture of paper; but he proved himself 


| well versed in the history of its manufacture in this country, 


and stated that the first paper mill in America was built at 
Roxborough in 1690, and exhibited a book written upon 
paper made there by William Rittenhouse, from whom Mr. 
Martin Nixon, one of the proprietors of the Pulp Works, 
was a lineal descendant. 

Mr. McKean, of the Ledger, having toasted the American 
Wood Paper Company, Mr. Jenckes, President of the Com- 
pany, made a very sensible and matter-of-fact speech. He 


| said they claimed no merit for what they had done, having 
| gone into the manufacture of paper from wood, simply as a 
| matter of business. The material they used, wood, being 


the cheapest of all earth’s productions, they hoped to reduce 
the price of this essential article, and at the same time 


| secure to themselves a fair profit on its manufacture. 


“The Press of New York’? was responded to by Mr. 


| Theodore Tilton, of the New York Independent, who made a 
| very excellent speech, but could not resist the temptation to 


introduce that most hackneyed of all subjects, the elevation 
of the colored race, but continued, as Mr. Dougherty after- 
ward remarked, “harping on my daughter,” until we were 
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induced to hope a call for the previous question might cut off 
further debate. In his anxiety for the welfare and the ele- 
vation of the colored race, Mr. Tilton seemed to have lost 
sight of the ‘galley slave,”’ who, with stick and rule, toils by 
day and by night to give the world early information of pass- 
ing events. He seemed to have no thought for the welfare of 
the greasy mechanic who erected the wonderful machinery 
used at the Pulp works, the patient, toiling compositor, who 
sets the type, or the sturdy pressman who ‘‘runs the ma- 


chine’’—all of whom, we submit, were entitled to honorable | 


mention, and should receive the protection of Congress 
against the influx of British productions now flooding our 
markets. 
with his theme, but respectfully submit, that while we re- 


joice that the negro is free, and hope for further improve- | 
ment in his condition, we object to having this subject | 
broached at a convivial dinner party composed of gentlemen | 


of various shades of polities. 


himself a free trader, but still willing to give such protection 
to American industry as would enable our mechanics to 
compete on fair terms with foreigners. He complimented 
the Philadelphia mechanics on the skill and energy which 
had made our city essentially a manufacturing one, and re- 
flected severely upon the want of pluck and enterprise of 
Philadelphia merchants as compared with those of New 
York and Baltimore. 
Government invited bids for carrying the great mails from 
the North to Charleston, Savannah, the Brazils, &c.. not a 
single bid was made by Philadelphia merchants, and the 
prizes were carried off by New York and little Baltimore. 
The same was true of the Pacific Railroad and other enter- 
prises. 

Hon. Mr. Rice, of Boston, made a neat speech, urging the 
necessity of protecting the manufacture of paper by the im- 
position of a proper tariff. 

Mr. Stewart, of Baltimore, was willing to protect manu- 
factures, though personally it made no difference to him. 
He was only an editor, not a publisher, and the price of 
paper had but little effect upon the remuneration given to 
brain-work. 

Neat speeches were also made by Hon. Erastus Brooks 
and Mr. Fuller, of New York, who toasted Mr. Burgess, the 
inventor of the process for making paper from wood. Mr. 
Morris L. Keen, of Philadelphia, was also referred to, and 
highly complimented for his energy, perseverance, and 
liberal outlay in perfecting the process. 

We enjoy such reunions; they are productive of good to 
our city, and the country at large, by bringing into com- 
munion the business men of the various sections of the land. 

The party separated at a late hour, well pleased with the 
entertainment of the day and evening. 

Faust. 
oe 

Evection or Detecates.—At a meeting of Philadelphia 
Typographical Union, No. 2, held on Saturday evening, 
April 21st, Messrs. John M. Perry and John B. Eckert were 
elected delegates to represent the Philadelphia Typographical 
Union at the National Convention, to be held at Chicago on 
the first Monday in June next. 

At the same meeting, the following gentlemen were elected 
| to represent the Union in the Trades’ Assembly in this city: 
| Thos. J. Choate, Wm. B. Eckert, and Samuel D. Carter. 

Mr. Thomas Willard is the delegate elect of Albany Typo- 
| graphical Union. 


A new Republican paper is about to be started at Mifflin- 
town, Juniata county, to be called the Juniata Republican. 





We beg pardon of Mr. Tilton for finding fault | 


He stated, that when the General | 
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It may prove interesting to some of our readers to learn to 
what extent the art of bookmaking is carried on in this 
city. We venture to say that many of them will be aston- 
ished at the amount of printing capable of being executed in 
Philadelphia. 

There are in this city over one hundred and fifty printing | 
offices, leaving out the newspapers. Our space will not per- 
mit us to give as extended an account of the larger ones 
as we could wish. We shall, therefore, only select a few 
of the leading offices, and give a synopsis of the amount of | 
work which can be accomplished in their various depart- 
ments, leaving it with our readers to judge of the rest. 

Mr. T. K. Collins’ office, 705 Jayne street, established 
1833. This office has 14 Adams presses, 4 job presses, 
2 hydraulic, and 8 screw standing presses. Can work 


| off 2,000 tokens, or 280,000 impressions of fine work per 
Hon. Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, made a neat speech, avowing | 


week, ‘This department gives employment to 3% hands. 


| In the composing room, 60 hands can be employed, and from 


900 to 1,200 pages can be set per week, according to the size. 

Mr. Collins has been printer to the Smithsonian Institution 
for fifteen years, and has printed the Lady’s Book, the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, and the Medical | 
News for the past twenty-five years. He also prints the | 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. This 
office, having large founts of stereotype letter, is prepared 
to execute either stereotype or electrotype works, no matter | 
how large. 

Sherman & Co., S. W. corner of Seventh and Cherry 
streets. Established 1830. Occupy four rooms in the large 
building situated on that corner, each room being 60 feet | 
front by 110 feet deep, well ventilated aul lighted by 43 | 
windows in each room. The basement is occupied as the | 
wareroom, and contains the hydraulic presses, steam drying 
room, and 2,400 square feet of entirely fire proof vaults. 
On the first floor is situated the jobbing room, which runs 2 | 
medium and a half Hoe cylinder, 4 job presses, one hand | 
press, and 1 small Adams press. The fourth story is used 
exclusively as a press room for book work, and contains 12 
Adams presses, steam wetting-machine, and screw presses 
for wet paper. The capacity of this room alone is about 
1800 tokens per week. 

The fifth story contains the book composition and stereo- 
typing department, 60 by 110 feet, and lighted by 48 win- 
dows, which will accommodate 172 compositors, allowing 4 
to each window. This room is 16 feet in height from floor to 
ceiling, being the best ventilated composing room perhaps in 
this country. 

Silas A. George, stereotyper, electrotyper, and printer, 
same building, established 1860, runs 6 Adams presses, which 
will work off 160 tokens per day. Can accommodate 35 men 
in composing room, and set up 150 pages daily. Has stereo- 
typed a 12mo. book, of 450 pages, in 48 hours, in addition to | 
other work. 

King & Baird, No. 607 Sansom street, established in 1838. 
From small beginnings, this firm have steadily enlarged 
their office, until they now employ from 100 to 120 hands. 
Their composing room proper is 116 feet long, by 22 feet wide, 
and generally contains 60 men, though it can accommodate a | 
much larger number. In this room are set up Peterson's 
Counterfeit Detector—monthly and semi-monthly, The Legal | 
Intelligencer, and the Insurance Journal, both weeklies, with 
the Hahnemannian Monthly, a medical journal. and a large 
number of what are technically known as ‘‘Paper Books” 
for the use of the Courts, together with a great variety of | 
miscellaneous book and pamphlet work. Should occasion re- | 
quire it, 300 pages, octavo, can be turned out daily. Their 
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job composing room is 49 by 21 feet, and the regular force 


consists of 6 compositors, increased as circumstances require. 

A feature in the business of this firm is their German com- 
posing room, 67 by 15 feet, employing 12 men. 
appointed German office in the Union. 


in quantity. Translations of all languages are also made. 

The press room contains 13 improved Adams presses, 3 
being of the largest size, carrying a sheet 33 by 46 inches. 
The job room has 6 presses. There are 20 pressmen, 14 
girls, and a number of boys employed in this department. 
Also in the paper room, ware room, and in washing and 
handling forms and stereotype plates, &c., 18 men and boys, 
in addition to the above. 

When in full operation, this office consumes 100 reams of 
paper daily, making 400 tokens, or 100,000 impressions per 
day. 

When we state that there are many other offices equally 
or nearly as large as those mentioned, and that, in addition 
to the jobbing departments connected therewith, we have 
some of the largest and best appointed job offices of the 
United States, whose energies are devoted exclusively to the 


production of fine work, from the tiniest card to the huge | ! 2s 7 
impure than that of any ‘‘court-room” or counting-house. 


colored show-bill, it will be readily admitted that Philadel- 
phia stands in the front rank in printing, as in all the other 
arts and sciences. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[From the Secretary of the National Typographical Union.] 





Detroit, Micu., April 16, 1866. 
Friend Menamin:—The Printers’ Circular for March was 
duly received here, and elicited considerable admiration from 
its neat and tidy appearance. 


The business of the National Union has progressed very | 


favorably since my last. 
8. C., 
with us; while Chattanooga, Tenn., and Houston, Texas, 
have organized new Unions. The printers in these two 
latter places are composed of old Union men principally, 
having their ‘Cards’ in their possession. 
terial we may naturally look for cheering success. 

The approaching National session, in Chicago, June 4th, 
promises to be of considerable moment for the general wel- 
fare of the craft. Iam informed the Chicago boys are put- 
ting their ‘“‘shoulder to the wheel’’ with a will, in order to 
make it a success in every particular. They have chosen 
the ‘*Briggs House’ as the head-quarters of the delegates. 
The attendance will be large; the majority of the old and 
new Southern Unions will be represented, together with the 
whole North. From the tone of the letters received from 
nearly all sections, harmony and fraternal unity will be the 
great characteristic of our deliberations on that occasion. 

In this city, business in the printing line is good just now. 
The new daily paper—T7he Daily Post—issued a few weeks 
ago, is all that was promised in the prospectus, It 
healthful looking sheet. It caused rather a scarcity of 
printers here for a time, but just now the supply is about 
equal to the demand. 
and a likelihood of their continuance. 

Yours, &c., 
W. F. Moore. 
——— 

Tue first week in April the Printing Bureau of the Trea- 
sury Department printed $40,500 in five-cent fractional cur- 
rency, $67,000 in tens, $124,500 in twenty-fives, $174,000 
in fifties; total, $406,000. 


Galveston, Raleigh, and Columbia, 


It is the best | 
Type of all sizes and | 
styles, domestic and imported, for book or job work, are here | 


of the old stock, have again united their fortunes | 


From such ma- | 


| appearance, 


PRINTERS AND PRINTING OFFICES. 


We read the other day, in the Public Ledger, a very inte- 
resting editorial on ‘* Workingmen,” but overlooking entirely 
one of the most useful class of workmen. 

Many persons have before, in the same manner, written 
on this subject, and contrasted the ‘+ wear and tear” of the 
brain labor of the banker, merchant, accountant, lawyer, 


| and physician, with the physical labor of the mechanic and 


laborer, as though mechanics were not required to exercise 
their mental faculties in the discharge of their duties. 
Without wishing to go into an extended review of the 
mental capacity necessary to successfully prosecute most 
mechanical pursuits, we will be content with a brief refer- 
ence to a branch of industry with which we are familiar, 
and one, too, which is indispensable to nearly all those pro- 


| fessional gentlemen about whom so much has so often and 


justly been said. And in so doing, we desire to be under- 


| stood, that it is with the highest appreciation of the benefit 


they confer on society. The branch to which we would in- 


| vite attention is the printing business. 


The atmosphere of the room in which the printer is con- 
fined, and that, too, daily, for at least ten hours, is far more 


Nor is he surrounded by admiring spectators, or stimulated 


| to activity by the certainty of being amply rewarded for his 
| mental labor, which, we all know, has a salutary influence 
| upon the overtasked brain. 


The pecuniary reward of the 
printer appears to be, in many cases, in an inverse ratio to 


| the amount of mental labor he is called upon to perform, 
| thus not only crippling the very limited means of himself 
| and family, but sometimes depriving them of the very neces- 
| saries of life. 
| and store up in. his mind, professional gentlemen reap the 
| benefit of. 


The knowledge he has labored to acquire 


Their great exploits and wonderful discoveries 
can only be spread far and wide through him; and yet when 
these gentlemen write about the ‘‘ wear and tear’ labor they 
have to perform, they forget to bestow even a kind word of 


| acknowledgment of the part these mechanics must neces- 
| sarily take in all their great productions. 


Most authors, it is true, kindly appreciate the mental 
labor which the printer bestows upon their works; but, as 


| it is considered to be a part of his business, it is, no doubt, 
| Supposed by them that the compensation he receives for the 


physical energy employed in ‘setting type,’’ requites him 
for all his mental exertion. This, however, we are inclined 
to believe is an error, for the printer is often obliged to 
stop setting type—the only kind of labor for which he is 
paid—and to lose a large amount of his time, and display 
considerable intelligence in deciphering and making sense of 
copy, which is occasioned by the hasty and imperfect man- 
ner in which the majority of professional gentlemen perform 
the ‘‘ physical” part of their labor. In this way, the printer 
is sometimes compelled to lose, at least, one-third of his 


| labor, while his salary for the whole of the ten hours he em- 
| ploys each day scarcely affords a livelihood for himself and 
is a | 


family. The length of time he is obliged to labor is so 
severe a task on brain and muscle as to render him unable 


| to enjoy anything like reasonable health. ’ 
Collectively, things are prosperous, 


Is it any wonder that printers have such an emaciated 
when we take into consideration the con- 
tinued strain, at one and the same time, upon their mental 
faculties and physical system? Or the shortness of their 


| lives, when we glance at the miserably ventilated offices in 


which they are crowded together? 
Printing offices, with few exceptions, are located in old 
dilapidated buildings in dark alleys, or in the back rooms of 


| the highest stories, where little sunlight ever enters, except 
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for a very short time, or in an isolated corner. In many 
instances gas-light must be used whenever a cloud darkens 
the sun. The buildings in which printers are employed 
should be well ventilated, and have plenty of sunlight; and, 
to enable them to live in some degree like professional me- 
chanics, they should be paid for all the time they consume in 
their work. 
— >> 


PRINTING BY THE MILE AND ON TREES OF 
THE FOREST. 


The Philadeiphia Inquirer, of Thursday, April 12th, made 


quite a sensation, by announcing that its edition of that | 


day was printed by the mile, and on paper made principally 
from wood, 
tion it will be found to be true. 
ments made in paper and presses (which can be seen readily 


by visiting the /nquirer office) it is evident that Philadelphia | 


can justly claim the credit of accomplishing the greatest im- 
provements in newspaper presses and paper that have re- 
cently taken place. 

The presses are invented and manufactured by Mr. 
William Bullock, of this city. 
other presses consists in perfecting the sheet before delivery, 
compactness, speed, small number of hands required to run 
them, and their price, as compared with other presses. The 


paper is fed from rells of two miles in length, and is eut by | 


the press to the proper size, counted and delivered at the 
rate of fifteen thousand perfect copies per hour, with the labor 
of but three persons. We shall, perhaps, in another number, 
give a cut and a more extended description of this press. 
The paper which is used on this press is manufactured at 
the /nguirer Paper Mill, situated at Manayunk (Twenty-first 
Ward, Philadelphia), and is prepared from wood, under the 
patents of John W. Dixon, who has sixteen patents for this 
class of paper, and the manufacture of which differs ma- 
terially, both in quality and in cost, from the process,described 
in another column. The wood enters the mill a log, re- 
sembling ordinary fire wood, poplar being the variety gene- 
rally selected, as-it is cheaper and whiter in color than 
others, although maple, pine, hemlock, walnut, &c., have all 


been used. It is first chipped up by knives, and then exposed | 
in large digesters, under great pressure, to the treatment of | 


this new process, which, as expensive chemicals are not used, 
particularly adapts the invention of Mr. Dixon to any paper 
mill now using rags or straw, as it can be attached for a 
very moderate outlay and in a short time. 

-_——._____- 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


In the United States there are about 4,000 newspapers, 
whilst in the whole United Kingdom there are only about 


1257. Of these, London has 226. 


Ir is in contemplation to start a new paper in Pittsburg, 
the first number of which will make its appearance on or 
about the first of this month. It is to be an afternobn journal. 


Nasuvitte has a new daily paper, making eight now 
printed in that city, 


Tue car drivers, ship carpenters, coal shovelers, marble 
polishers, sash and blind makers, and quarrymen are, or 
have been, on a strike during the past month in New York. 


Tuere are thirty-seven thousand churches in the United 
States. They will hold fourteen million people. 


Tue New Orleans 7rue Delta newspaper, formerly owned 
by John Maginnis, has failed. 


Surprising as this may appear, upon examina- | 
From the recent improve- | 


Their great advantage over | 
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'THE PRINTING OFFICE OF A. MAME & CO. 
AT TOURS, FRANCE. 


[We have compiled the following interesting account of a monster printing 
office from the London “ Printers’ Register”’ Our limited space would not 
| permit us to give the article entire.—Eb. | 
This celebrated establishment is probably unequalled in 
the world. Towards the end of last century, a certain Ar- 
mand Mame, an enterprising and indefatigably active young 
man, established a printing office at Tours, in France. He 
did not fear competition, and soon, by his activity and honest 
| integrity, he gained numerous customers, and a considerable 
| amount of work. In 1830, Armand Mame made his nephew 
and son-in-law, Ernest Mame, (now Mayor of Tours,) a 
partner in the firm; and in 1838, his eldest son, Alfred, was 
also admitted into it. Ernest Mame, however, left the con- 
cern in 1845, after fifteen years of arduous labor, and 
Aifred, the son of the founder, was, from that time, the sole 
proprietor. A new era began .in the interesting history of 
this remarkable printing office, which—commenced half a 
century ago with one wooden press—had now, from that 
| moment, a vast field of operations before it: the little rivulet 
was perceptibly becoming a mighty stream. The old offices 
were left, in 1845, for large and convenient new buildings, 
erected on ground purchased for them, and overshadowed by 
centenary trees. Hand-presses and machines of the newest 
and most perfect descriptions found their places there; an 
| immense steam engine was erected; workrooms of hitherto 
unseen dimensions in the printing world received the differ- 
| ent operatives of the establishment; and a prosperous pub- 
| lishing business having been connected with the firm, its 
| commodious and extensive suites of rooms were brought in 
| immediate connection with the other branches of the house. 
Alfred Mame felt the necessity of adding a bookbinding de- 
| partment to the already multifarious occupations carried on 
in his establishment; this new branch being necessary, first, 
to enable him to have all the work required in the business 
| done on his own premises; and secondly, because the cost of 
binding the numbers of books printed and published by his 
firm gvew so enormous as to become a question of great im- 
| portance. This new addition necessitated the erection of 
another spacious building and a considerable augmentation 
of the numbers of workmen employed on his premises. 

Alfred Mame, however, needed no help from any one to 
carry out the changes and extensions, though his business 
transactions were at least trebled in consequence; as he had 
| conceived the idea alone, he also executed it alone, and his 

plans have not only been crowned with success, but the 
| result has far surpassed his most sanguine hopes. 
In 1857, Paul Mame, the present proprietor’s only son, 
was introduced as an active partner and manager of this 
| gigantic establishment. From this period still more enlarge- 
ments date, destined to conduct the business of the firm on a 
yet greater and wider basis. A considerable * territorial 
aggrandizement” became necessary, which, in conjunction 
with the opening of a new thoroughfare close by, gave to the 
establishment the appearance of an enormous square of 
buildings. 

The printing office of A. Mame & Co. is not only unsur- 
passed, but unequalled. There is no other in France nor in 
any other country that can bear comparison with it. It is 
not a printing office accommodating its produce to the gene- 
ral requirements, or to the taste—good or bad—of the publie, 
as more or less is the case with such establishments in larger 
towns, where competition is to be feared; its activity is a 
much more spiritual and comprehensive one, uniting and en- 
compassing industries in one hand which we are accustomed 
to see rigorously separated: those, namely, of printer, pub- 
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lisher, bookseller, bookbinder, and stereotyper; it employs, 
besides, draughtsmen, engravers, copper-plate printers, and 
lithographers; there are, lastly, punch-cutters, a type- 
foundry, a manufactory of printing inks, a paper manu- 
factory, and a leather warehouse—in a word, everything 
necessary to the production of a book, so that it may leave 
the establishment ready for the market. 

With such facilities for conducting the business, it is not 
to be wondered at that the firm charge remarkably cheap 
prices for their publications, whilst their work is at the 
same time distinguished for its great perfection. Their 
shelves contain, on an average, three million volumes. 

The different departments, forming in the whole the print- 
ing office, consist of :—1, an enormous composing-reom, with 
adjacent closets for the readers, in which they find quiet un- 
disturbed ; 2, a store-room for type; 3, a stereotype foundry; 
4, a machine for drying paper; 5, a paper warehouse; 6, 
the machine-room, which answers, with regard to space as 
well as light and temperature, all the modern requirements. 
The communications are subterraneous, securing not only a 
better appearance, but avoiding the many dangers occasioned 
by passing amidst the machinery. To this room, which re- 
ceives light by sky-lights, are contiguous :—7, a large room 
for the hand-presses; 8, a paper-wetting room; 9, a room 
with apparatus for washiag the forms: 10, a roller manu- 
factory; 11, an immense place which serves as a general 
paper warehouse and can contain 50,000 reams of paper; 
and 12, the large engine, furnishing steam power to all the 
branches of the establishment requiring it. 

The bookbinding department is the next which claims our 
particular attention. It is, indeed, very rare that the pro- 
ducts of the printing office leave the house in sheets, or even 


stitched; they are usually either commonly or luxuriously | 


bound. The establishing of this department was a very 


expensive one: and some hundreds of work-people of both | 


sexes are employed in it. Few who take a costly-bound 
book in hand may imagine that—to bring it to that perfection 
— it has had to pass through about eighty hands, after it had 
left the printer. Three enormous rooms are entirely devoted 
to this branch of Mame’s industry. 


After having passed the vast and magnificent principal | 
entrance of the establishment, we find ourselves in a large | 
courtyard, formed by the several buildings serving for the | 
One of them contains | 


various industries carried on there. 
the principal composing-room, a place of vast dimensions in 
length, and of appropriate breadth. Twelve large windows 


on each side give to this room an amount of light such as | 
is required for the compositor’s difficult and hard work. | 


The centre, through its entire length, is occupied by im- 
posing surfaces, leaving clear passages between them. 


Double frames are placed, with sufficient space for the com- | 
positors, on the two window sides, affording place for about | 


100 men, as every known improvement in lighting and venti- 
lation is carried into effect. 
and the overseers’ closets; the whole is airy and lofty. 


The printing office comprises twenty machines, some of | 


which, of French manufacture and construction, furnish im- 
pressions of unequalled beauty. 
liver a daily amount of work equal to 20,000 volumes, taking, 
as an average, a volume in 12mo. of 10 sheets. The 300 


work-days in a year would, consequently, produce six mil- | 


lions of volumes. We need not go very far back in the his- 
tory of typography for a period at which the presses of the 
whole world would have been insufficient to produce such a 
quantity in the same space of time. 

Separate entrances are provided for the numerous work- 
men belonging to the several departments, and each of the 
industrial branches connected with the establishment has its 


Close adjoining are the readers’ | 


This department can de- | 


own managing director under whose orders are placed seve- 
ral overseers. Order in everything and cleanliness to the 
extreme point are the cardinal principles of the firm. 
During the winter season, hot-air pipes convey the necessary 
degree of warmth through all the apartments. Each room 
has a clock and time-piece, all regulated daily from the prin- 
cipal clock of the house, and indicating the hours of com- 
mencing and ceasing work. The whole establishment, with 
the exception of the principal frontage, is enclosed by a 
large garden, to which every work-room opens; this circum- 
stance is not the least to be considered with regard to purity 
of air, and consequently to health. 

A. Mame and Co. employ about one thousand people di- 
rectly, on their own premises, and about the same number 
indirectly, i. e., who obtain their living either partly or 
wholly through the business of the firm. And still the es- 
tablishment goes on increasing! All this points to the con- 
clusion that there is no other typographic establishment in 
Europe able to compete with the one of Tours, representing 
and embracing all the branches and industries required to 
execute a printed book from first to last; or exemplifying 
such a rapid, though nevertheless gradual, development. 

All this accounts to a great extent for the fabulous—nay, 
incredible cheapness of Mame’s publications: a pamphlet of 
from 18 to 36 pages, elegantly printed, with wood-cut illus- 
trations, and in a colored cover—costs five centimes—ONE 
HALF-PENNY! And from the cheapest to the most expensive 
and richest book, there is the same elegance in paper and 
printing; the same taste in typographical arrangement; the 
same neatness in folding, stitching, or binding ;—and one 
must confess, even the severest critic, that here paper-manu- 
facturer, printer, wood-engraver, steel-engraver, chromo- 
typographer, and bookbinder have shaken hands, have 
united their art and their cleverness for one great end, and 
achieved by such a union a work and result never yet at- 
tained to such perfection elsewhere. 

In the same degree as the firm of Mame & Co. care for the 
true artistic value and execution of every work they under- 
take, they care for the material well-being of those by whose 
exertions and labor they have accomplished their signal 
triumph:—they not only pay to their workmen and employes 
very good wages and salaries, but they have instituted for 
their benefit, and for that of their families, sick-funds and 
pension-funds, to which the chief of the firm generously and 
| liberally contributes. 

The first International Exhibition of 1849 conferred the 
gold medal on the establishment of Mame & Co., and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor on its chief. In London, 1851, 

their work was declared as pre-eminent, and a prize-medal 
| was awarded. In Paris, 1855, M. Mame was the recipient 
of the only gold medal for this class; and amongst his work- 
men were distributed—one Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
three first-class and four second-class medals, and three 
‘‘honorable mentions.” 

Free and unimpeded circulation and communication, abun- 
dance of light and pure air, and scrupulous order and cleanli- 
ness are to be found everywhere; and in these conditions 
may be found, and by them most certainly solved, the great 
| mystery by which A. Mame & Co.’s establishment has 
gained—and well merits—the name of a Mopet PRinrTiNne 
OFFICE. : 
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Consotinc To Prixters.—Last year a member of the 
Typographical Society of Berlin, Prussia, took occasion to 
state that of 1,000 printers, there died in nine years, 196— 
nearly twenty per cent. Of these, 126 died of consumption, 
and only 61 of other diseases. More than one-third were 
from 19 to 80 years old. Only two reached the age of 80. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following list of prices is corrected monthly by Charles 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 82 and 34 
South Sixth street, Philadelphia: 

April 28, 1866. 
Note (Paper, first class 53 @ 50 per b. 
good : 45 @no * 
@ 37 
@ 53 
346 @ 4 


@ 45 





a common = 
Letters and foolscaps, first class. 
“ second class 





“ “ 


& 


common 32 
Flat caps and folios, first class_ 42 
“ second class 35 

“oe “ 31 

} news, straw, &c 16 
ood ray 21 





® 
4 





Fair white book 
Extra book 
Sized and calendered book 

Extra sized and calendered, plate and book____- 
Manilla wrapping 
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Tue members of the New York State Associated Press met 
at Buffalo in April, and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, A. M. Clapp; Secretary and Treasurer, Ellis H. Ro- 
berts; Executive Committee, George G. Cooper, of the Ro- 
chester Union, Dr. Halstead, of the Syracuse Courier, John 
Francis, of the Troy Times. 


Cricket.—An association has been organized by the 
printers of Cambridge, Mass., to be known as the “ Franklin 
Cricket Club.”’ Their first meeting took place on Fast Day. 


Tue Hartford (Conn.) Post has changed hands, and will 
hereafter be controlled by Mr. M. M. Eaton. 


A CORRESPONDENT entered an office, and accused the com- 
positor of not having punctuated his communication, when 
the typo earnestly replied: ‘I’m not a pointer, I’m a 
setter.” 


- BARGAIN “COLUMN. 


A small Type and Stereotype Foundry, in good order and for sale cheap. 
Lot of Job Type. Lot of Wood Type. Five Founts ten line Pica Job Type. 
300 pounds Brevier. 300 pounds Bourgeois. 450 Ibs. Minion. 

One Ruggles Card and Bill-head Press. One Ruggles quarto-medinm 
3714 pounds Long Primer, nearly new, with Italic. 68 pounds Pica. 
One Day Medal Jobber. 

One Medium and half Hand Press 

10,000 pounds Vallee’s “ Elastic Gum,” for summer use. 

About 75 founts of Job Type, some of them nearly new. 

One Gordon Card and Bill-head Press, 

Lot of Miscellaneous Cuts. 

Hoe’s Stereotype Planing Machine, with two heads. 

Two Stereotype Pans, with covers 

One Maxwell Press, cheap. One Cottage Press. 

One Ramage Press, cap size sheet. 

Lot of second-hand Cases. Large lot of Chases. 

Inking ae in good order, cylinder, 1944 inches long. 

Boards and Press Boards, in good order. 

Standing Press, old style, cheap. Double Medium. 

One Ruggles Half-Medium Press, platen 13 by 21; price $200. 

One Eighth Medium Gordon Press. cheap. 

One Princeton Press, 44 by 2944 inches. 

One Babcock Card and Bill-head Press. 

One Hawks Lyon Presa, half-medium, with two fountains. 

One Imperial Foster Hand Press, nearly new. 

One half Medium Dow Press, cheap. 

Large lot of George Mather’s Sons’ Black and Colored Inks. 

Any amount of Chas. E. Johnson’s Book and News Ink 

Hundreds of Degener & Weiler’s “ Liberty” Presses, of all sizes. 
Potter Newspaper and Folio Post Presses without number. 

One Ruggles Combination Engine Press, Quarter Medium. Price $200. 
One fount, 300 pounds, Nonpariel, nearly new. 

A Complete Newspaper Office, in use but ninety days on a weekly paper. 
One Hand Press, 22 by 32 with roller apparatus. 

Several Ink Cylinders, for Hand Presses. 

500 Brass Column Dashes, 50 pounds Column Leads. 

2 Ramage Cap Presses. 

40 pairs of Cases. 15 Triple Cases. 





Philadelphia Blank Book Manufactory 
AND 
PAPER RULING ROOMS, 
506 MINOR STREET. 
At this establishment, Printers and Stationers can always obtain 


BILL HEAD PAPER, 


assorted si broad or narrow, with blank heading for printing upon. | 


Ze8, 
oa ruled on both 12 and 14 Ib. Cap Paper, and done up in packages 


The adv wntage and saving of time and -money to those who keep a stock 
of these Bill Heads on hand are obvious. | 


FINE WRITING PAPERS, 


of all sizes, suitable for Blank Books, Printed Blanks, &c., plain or ruled to | 
any pattern, furnished in quantities to suit purchasers, at moderate prices. | 


Paper Dealers and Blank Book Binders 
can have large lots of paper ruled on our Patent Power Machines with quick 


dispatch and low rates. 
ENVELOPES, 


of all sizes and patterns, including “ Pettee’s Patent,” so desirable for print- 
ing upon, taking a smooth impression. 

r extensive Bindery and Paper Ruling Rooms afford great facilities for | 
doing work ex tiously, and we are npr oen as heretofore, to — | 
Blank Books of every description and of ahy pattern at short notice and a 
the lowest prices. 

Orders and inquiries by Mail will receive prompt attention. 
Your orders are respectfully sulicited. 


THOS. W. ‘PRIOE, 506 Minor 8t. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
VALLEE’S ELASTIC GUM, 


FOR 
POWER, MACHINE AND HAND PRESSES. 


A Superior Article, Combining Durability, Cheapness and Dispatch. 
‘With this Article the Printer can make a Roller in one hour. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS PER POUND. 
In offering the Elastic Gum to the Trade, the manufacturer can confi- 
dently warrant the Gum as superior to any article ever offered, having it in 
use on Hoe Cylinder, Taylor, pbell, and all kinds of machine and Hand 


and giving ge satisfaction. | 
The Koller can be used a few hours ¢ after taking from the mould, and at | 
any time in fifteen minutes after scarcely any shrinkage taking | 
place, and having such tenacity that it is ‘impossible to tear it. In fact, it 
combines everything that is desired in a first-class Roller, and costing no 
more money than an ordinary glue and molasses Roller This material 
works as well in Summer as Winter, and can be adapted toany climate. It 
is put up in cakes for shipping. with directions for use, and can be 
had at any of the Type Foundries in Philadelphia, 

Country Printers will find it to their advantage to use Vallee’s Elastic 
Roller Gnm. Particular attention will be given to all orders received, and 
full directions how to make rollers from the Gum; or if the size of Roller 
required is given, it will be sent to any part of the country, and no charge 
made for boxing. 














FOR SALE AT THE FOUNDRIES OF 
L. Johnson & Co., L. Pelouze & Son, Collins & Mc Leester, » Sn, Ne 


R. Allison, Franklin Type Foundry, Qiecianall, Ohio ; ~~ Baptist, 
i ichmond 1 Va.; W.J. Bi ga, Tenn., or of the 





F. VALL E E, 
36 Hudson St., Philadelphia. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Type, Presses, Black & Colored Inks, News Ink, 


PAPER-CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, LEADS, CASES, 
And everything required in a Printing Office, furnished at the shortest 
, notice, at Foundry prices, 


36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. | 
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GEORGE MA'THER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 107 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 








BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00. 3 00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink. per oz $1, 2. Ultramarine Blue_.__...------.----_-- 50c, T5c 
Job Ink__- _.60c, T5c, $t | Purple Ink, p: r og__________ 5 50, 2. Green, poster .-..---Se, 750, $1 
Adams or Power Press “Cut luk_.___7! ¥ | ge a ee a $5, | Green, Fine Light and Rae x nscinnallll 50, 3.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink Fine Red, per Ib all Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange._____$1.50, 2 00 
Extra News Ink___ bihingpiiielad ~--300 | Red, for paper._____- deoditeineas § do do eo for posters_ ‘be, $1 
News and Poster Imk ---__________ 25c | Red, for posters________________50e, 75 * Gold Size White or Gold Color - wane 
Printers’ Varnish. He to " (0 | Blue * “ aoe : | Tints of all Shades 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, per 3 allon, $2.50 to 3.60 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. 5 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib 2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.5 i ic Varni 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


pag Add 60 per cent. to the Label price of all Red Inks from 50 cents to $3.00 per pound, and 40 per cent. on Red 
above $3.00—on all other colors 40 per cent. The following scale will show the Label price and the presént selling price: 


Label Price, 50 75 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 
Red Inks. — -_— 
Selling “ 801.20 160 240 3.20 4.00 


{ Label Price, 25 30 40 50 5 1.00 .25 1.50 2.00 
Other Inks. —_ —_ —_- -— —_ 
[selling © 85 42 56 70 1.05 1.40 1.75 210 2.80 

For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 





WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOSTt ‘FS IlUdV CHALNALVA 
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DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and strongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE in cee gen PRESS: 


No. 2—Card and Circular Press, 6 by 10 inches inside Chase. ° - « $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 

No. 3—Quarto-Medium, 10 by 13 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, OF SL” Ee 425.00 - 7.50 

No. 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 19 Inchts inside Chase, with Fountain, et ents 550.00 a 10.00 
4&@Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Roller, - we Wrenches go with each Press.“@@ 


The following are a few of the aptonde of Printers whe: use the Degener Presses, to whom we refer the Trade: 


Duross Bros., ° Philadelphia, Pa. | C.H Butt &Co., . Williamsport, Pa. J. R. Marrs, ° ° Danville, Ky. Hollis & Gunn, . . Boston, Mass. 
Merrihew & Son, é “ “ L.E Marchand, New Orleans, La. R. H. Singleton, a Nashville, Tenn. Marvin & Son ° ad “ 
F.. Ketterlinus, ‘ “ J.P. Sarrazin, ° ry ” og <4 Printing a be Cincinnad, 0. Prentis & Deland, ‘ ate o 
W Bz. Eckert, . ‘ as Hye «& Trowe, ‘ Baltimore, Ma. J.¥.Uhthorn, . G. R. Beach. . New Albany, Ind. 
E. Manicke, e “ H. Schneidereith, Bep cia k © . . . “ oe ; > e ‘ Chicago, Ill. 
H. Orr, . . é sed ve ivilian & Telegraph,” “Cumberland, ‘ Cc. ,. Bradley, . e o . 8. Hyatt, : F Rockford, Til. 
Neeb, Bauer & Co. » + Pittsburgh, “ 3. B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. Theodore W inchester, + Marietta, “ 8 e Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. Baldwin, . + Torry, we Bradley & Gilbert, . . Paine & Long, - ° Akron, - Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, “ 


From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, Ii! Fulton Street, New York. 
ow on 330 and 332 Delancy Street. Branch Offices, {% 3UPSOX STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALL 


PRMILADELPRIA 
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BESTAB LISHED IN 1804. 


The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘shang up’’ their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 


sy the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBLACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
} tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 # Ib. He would refer to the ‘‘ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,”’ printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber ‘keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES :—News, 30 cts. tb. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 @ It. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 } Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French, however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 


Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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- POTTER'S POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


pax* Bach Press is furnished with Blanket, two Roller Molds, and two Sets Stocks. 


Size inside Bearers. 
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No. 8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





PRICE $1,150, 


= 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESS. 


POTTEHER’S COUNTRY DRUM CYLINDERS. 


For the price, these are believed to be the best Presses yet offered to the public. They have all the facilities for doing 
Fine Book, Job, or Newspaper Work that the higher priced Presses have, but, of course, at not so great a speed. 





No. of Rollers Durable 
overa Full Form. Speed per hour. 
2 1,600 
2 1,400 
2 900 


Weight Boxed. Cash Price. Boxing. 
2,600 $700 $25 
4,600 1,200 50 
5,200 1,150 50 
Over Head Steam Fixtures, $50.~@3a 


The Folio-Post and Medium sizes have Bunter Springs, so as to allow of a higher rate of speed. « If the Newsrarer size 
(illustrated above) is required for rapid speed, it should have the Bunter Springs also; in which case an additional price of 
$100 is charged, and a speed of 1,200 per hour may be had. 


Price $725 Boxed and Shipped. 


pay7-ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE FACTORY, WESTERLY, R. I. 
pas” Call at No. 8, and save to yourselves hundreds of dollars.~@3@ 


C. POTTER, Jr. 


Potter’s Portable Steam Engines, 


These are very neat, compact, and durable 
Engines, occupying very little space. They are 
perfectly-safe, require no engineer, and are just 
the thing for Printers. The following sizes are 
designed to be kept constantly on hand: 


2 Horse Power, . ‘ . ’ Cash Price, $400 
with Governor and Steam Guage, 500 
“« “ 600 
“ oo 750 
we cs %5 
7 . 1.000 
The Boilers attached to these Steam Engines 
are construeted and built on scientific princi- 
ples, and are reliable. 


Boxing and Cartage, $15 to $25. 


” 
“ 
” 


Potter’s Paper Cutters. 


27 inch Cut—Wood Frame, . . . $70 
80 inch Cut—Iron Frame, J4.6:088 





Potter’s Bed and Platen Treadle Job Printing 
Presses, 


Size of Platen. Wegh’t Box’d. Cash Price 
Bill Head, 6 by 10 inches, 700 Ibs. $200 
uarto, 10 by 4 inches, 1,400 Ibs. 375 
alf Medium,!2% by 19 inches, 2,700 Ibs. 500 
These Presses are warranted equal in all re- 
spects to any inthe market. May berun either 
backward or forward. Form may be placed any 
where on the bed. Impossible to slur the im- 
pression, and may be run with safety at 2,000 
impressions per hour. Have the most thorough 
and perfect distribution that is possible. 


Bill Head has Card motion attached, but no 
Fountain. Quarto and Half Mediums have 
Fountains—which are directly before the feed- 
er, and easily adjusted without stopping the 
Press. Each Press is furnished with two Chases, 
six Stocks, Roller Mold, and Wrenches. If for 
Steam Power, $20extra. Boxing, $6, $10 & $15. 

Terms—Net Cash. 


° SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 

THE FOLIO-POST JOB CYLINDER, 

Size 18 by 24 inside Bearers, with a Durable Speed of 1,500 Impressions per hour. 
FITTED FOR STEAM OR HAND POWER. 


pay Counter Shafting, Hangers, Cone and Driving Pulleys, $50 extra. 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO., 8 Spruce Street, New York. 


Terms—Net Casu. “a 
J. F. HUBBARD. 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ALFRED M. COLLINS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLANK AND ENAMELED CARDS,, 


Warehouse, 506 Minor Street, above Fifth, Philadelphia. 




















SCALE OF SIZES. 









































A.M. COLLINS, 
No. 506 


Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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- PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. | Carp SHEETS PER 100. 
QUALITY. 4|\5 5 | 5|6 wad | 2228 


4 White China, “— — < . - | $8.00 
5 0) 0 ° > + | 10.00 
8 = ys do . . - | 12.50 | 
4 Colored China, do do + «+ « {17.00 | 
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Colored China, . * - | 10.00 
m = .— . . ae 
o do do ee . | 16.00 

do Railroad, 


do Railroad, . - | 25.00 

Extra Colored Railroad, Fxtra Colored Railroad, . | 30.00 

i — . . | 9.00 
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10.50 

Extra Blanks, 11.00 
2 “Bristol, 13.50 | 

A L 2 ply do . . 14.00 

| A1,8ply do Bristol Boards, : 12.50 
| Double Satin Enameled, ply 7 : ones 
a q Sa f. do | Fine Satin Enm’ld, White & Tinted, 21.00 | 

| > e ; aon 57 age tee Fine Satin Surface, ; 20.00 

Extra Porcelain, | Extra » Poreelain, es ae hee 
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